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children of the workers up to the age of twelve, but it was his work
with infants which was most successful. His infant-school, the
first of its kind in Great Britain, was opened m 1816, and catered
for children from one year upwards. This was consistent with
his faith in the power of environment, for if the latter was to be
effective it could not operate at too early an age.
For assistants, he chose James Buchanan, "a poor, simple-
hearted weaver," and a young girl of seventeen, Molly Young, both
of whom had impressed him by their sympathy with and under-
standing of small children. The accounts of the school reveal that
the methods used were astonishingly modern. Harsh treatment and
brutal punishment were never employed, and the aim of the teachers
was to win the liking and respect of the children. Emphasis was
laid on the use of illustration, the telling of stories suited to the
age and interests of the pupils, and instruction in natural history
based on observation of plant and animal life in the garden and the
neighbourhood. Dancing and singing were taught and the children
were encouraged to play games in order to improve their powers
of conversation. Owen met Pestalozzi in 1818 and had visited
Fellenberg's school, but his own ideas had been worked out in
complete independence of these educationists.
Unfortunately for the acceptance of his schemes, Owen was a
free-thinker and did not win the support from the Church and
public personages that he might have done. His views on religion
brought him into disfavour with his partners, upon whom he relied
for the success of his experiment. One of these, William Allen, was
a member of the Society of Friends. Allen was also a prominent
philanthropist who was interested in the work of the British and
Foreign School Society, and had been an active worker in the
campaign for the abolition of slavery. As time went on, the rift
between Owen and his partners grew wider, until in 1824 the
school was placed under the patronage of the British and Foreign
School Society. Owen relinquished active participation in the
scheme and turned his attention to projects of social and political
reform. The school at New Lanark continued to exist until the
Scottish Education Act of 1872, when the School Boards were
established.
The centre of interest now shifts to London. Owen's example
directly influenced the establishment of an infant-school at West-
minster, which was supported by Lord Brougham, James Mill, and
Zachary and Thomas Babington Macaulay. Owen was approached